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There are no footnotes or references to authorities and there is no 
bibliography, but a general index adds to the usefulness of the work. 

Karl F. Geiser. 



APhiladelphia Lawyer in the London Courts. By Thomas 
Leaming. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. xiv, 
198.) 

Without writing, or attempting to write an erudite treatise, Mr. 
Leaming has prepared a valuable book. In an entertaining manner 
he has given a description of the bench and bar in Great Britain which 
answers to a surprising extent, if one considers the size of the work, 
the questions which an inquiring American is likely to ask regarding 
the training of the lawyers of England, their separation into classes, — 
barristers and solicitors, king's counsel, leaders, jurors, devils and 
clerks, — the several functions of each, the question of fees and judicial 
relations, the courts and court rooms, the conduct of trials, civil and 
criminal, and the disciplining of the bar and of solicitors. All these 
topics are, of course, considered only in general outline, but the result 
is a very clear picture of judicial organization and life, and an instruc- 
tive one as well. Mr. Leaming shows himself to be by no means an 
uncritical admirer of English methods, as, for example, in his com- 
ments upon the trial of Dhingrar, the murderer of Sir Curzon Wyllie, 
and of the use in the Court of Appeal of manuscript, often illegible 
and with occasional errors in the copies furnished the court and 
opposing counsel, and the laxity with which the rules of evidence are 
enforced. But, in general, he finds many features of the British system 
admirable in operation and suitable for introduction into American 
practice. The "Masters," who are competent barristers, appointed 
by the courts and paid salaries of £3,000 a year, are found to do excel- 
lent work, disposing expeditiously and satisfactorily of the numerous 
motions and interlocutory orders which ordinarily take up so much 
of the time of American courts. Especially, also, the manner in which 
the conduct of the bar and of the solicitors is regulated by the General 
Council of the Bar and the Statutory Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Society, is praised, this regulation extending not only to matters 
of professional practices, but to points of morality and even of good 
taste. The final chapter, entitled "General Observations and Con- 
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elusion," in which the author views with disfavor and even with alarm 
the collectivistic legislation of England during recent years, is brought 
into relation with the rest of the book only by the observation that, 
ultimately, these new conditions, which he describes as creating "an 
atmosphere of confusion and of constant annihilation of rights," 
will react upon the courts. 



The Business of Congress. By Samuel W. McCall. (New 
York: The Columbia University Press, 1911. Pp. 215.) 

The problem of efficient administrative organization and operation 
is one which all governments have to meet. The successful conduct of 
a legislative body with comprehensive and independent powers is, 
however, a peculiarly important and difficult task which republics 
have to perform. This task, a serious one under the best circumstances, 
becomes still more difficult when, as is the case of Congress, the extent 
of our territory and the size of our population make necessary a num- 
erous lawmaking body, and the diversity of interests to be recognized 
and regulated provides an almost overwhelming amount of work to be 
done. Considering, then, the importance of the problem, there has 
been surprisingly little scientific discussion of it, and no comprehensive 
treatise dealing with it. Woodrow Wilson's Congressional Government 
is more than twenty years old, and deals in very considerable measure 
with the relations of Congress to the executive rather than with the 
details of legislative procedure. Professor Re'insch's more recent 
treatise, American Legislatures and Legislative Methods, deals generally 
with legislative organization and methods of lawmaking in the United 
States, and is not able to devote any great space to Congress. Special 
aspects of the subject are also dealt with by Miss Follett in her volume 
on The Speaker of the House of Representatives, and by Doctor Mc- 
Conachie in his treatise on Congressional Committees. But in the book 
under review we have for the first time a work dealing especially and 
exclusively with the general question of the conduct of business in 
our national Legislature, and, fortunately, by one who is himself a 
member of the body whose proceedings he describes. 

The work is an excellent one but not wholly satisfying. It gives 
clear and adequate answers to the more important questions which 
arise in the mind of the inquiring reader, and, in general, gives both 
the reasons for the rules which are explained, and the manner in which 



